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ABSTRACT 

Supportive services for enrolled students has been 
identified by the Michigan Stat^ Board of Education as one of the key 
concerns. in postsecondary education, warranting special attention and 
scrutiny. The magnitude of the problem is examined and constructive 
action toward its alleviation is stimulated. Many of the concepts 
discussed are the result of contributions made by faculty and staff ^ 
toembers, at Western Michigan University. Selected existing programs 
and related activities are ife viewed, arid a model for a Center for 
Ed^Krational Opportunity ^gxT^oposed. This model includes the ^ 
, i^^ence to referral, assessment of the needs of the student, 
specific services' td^^ Be provided, and follow-.up services. An^ 
assessment mechanism to measure program effectiveness is an integral 
.part of the process. Recorarendati^ons for implementation are included. 
(LBH) • . ' 
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FOREWORD ; . * " . 

Equality of access :o postsecondary study has been a topic of much dolib- 
eratlon and activity in recent years. A varie.ty of efforts under way to 
facilitate the identification of disadvantaged students possessing the poten- * 
tial necessary for postsecondary study. Increasingly, provisions are also 
being made to reduce financial barriers to such study. Equally important, 
however, is the need for the development of adequate programming and supportive 
services for students once enrolled so that each might be insured optimum 
opportunity for success in a truly quality postsecondary environment/ 

In light of the importance of this issue, supportive services for enrolled 
students aai^ been Identified by the Michigan State Board of Education as one 
,or\tbj key ccncerns in postsecondary education, .warranting special attention 
anci scrutiny. The following staff paper represents an effort to identify the 

^magnijuude of this problem, and to stimulate constructive action toward it^^ 

/ 

alleviation. ' . * 

/ 

Many of the concepts included in this paper^ and virtually all yDf 

Chapter III \v'liich describes a proposed model educational opportunity center, 

- J ^re the result o£ contributions made by. ^several faculty and staff members at 

t 

V " . \ . 

Western Michigan University. Special thanks are due to Dr. Roger Bennett, 
Dr. Morey Wlrtz, Ms. Carole Johnson and Mr. Bill Murrain, of Western Michigan 
University. Members of the Department of education staff responsible for the 
development of the final draft of this planning document include ))r. Lee 

Peterson and Mr. Ronald Jursa,^ from Student " Financial Assistance Services, and 

J- " 

Dr. James Weber of Higher Education Management Services. 



.Jxdin^ W,._ Porter 

Superintendent ^oFTubH-c^inst 
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CHAPTER I . . . 

Support S'ervices 
Background and Definition 

Support services for students enrolled in various forms of postsecon- 
dary s^tudy -represents an extension of the concern for equality of access to 
such study, which has already received much attention and commitment on both 
the national and state, as well as institutional, levfis. The support ser- 
vices concept recognizes that responsibility for maximizing opportunity for 
success does not end with admissions. The effects of a deficient K-12 ata- 
demic preparation, restricted home environment, physical/emotional handicaps, 
or lack of personal motivation, effort, or planning, can often cripple a stu- 
aent''s chances' for success even after postsecondary admission has been 
at&ained. Full conunitment to the principle of equality of access dictates 
that every reasonable effort be made to overcome such handicaps, to success., 

The basic concerp for access to postsecondary .study , itself, has already 
been widely documented. It has; for example, been tKe focus of numerous 
national panels and, studies from the 1947 Truman' Coiranit tee RtSport, the 1960 
Llsenhowcr Commission Report, and the 1964 NEA Educational Policies Commis- 
^^siW Report to. several, of the Carnegie Commission Reports of the late 1960's 
'and early 1970's. -The State of Michigan and its State Bodrd of Education have 
also haen active in this area. In 1970, Governor Mil.liktn established a 
Govcri^r~s Ta.sk Force on Equal Opportunity in llighei; Education and, shortly 
thereafter, thq. State BoarfJ 6f Education appointed several study groups to 
makd recommendations on access to postsecondary education and to develop pro- 
posals for the implementation of these recommendations, " in 1974, a Department 



of Education Position Paper on the access question, entitled Equality of Access 
to Postsecondary Education , synthesized much of the work of these prior stat'e^ 
level groups and, additionally, offered some further. recommendations for 
action. 

These efforts, howev^r^— have been concerned largely with only the initial 
asptiCts of access to postsecondary study — recruitment, admissions, financial 
aid', and program availability. These factors are, of course, necessary com- 
ponents of any resporvJible access thrust. The iniquities which plagUe our edu-^ 
catlonal system cannot be eliminated without conscientious effort in each of 
these areas. »However, amelioration of these concerns will not, by itself, be 
sufficient to rectify the problems that face us in this area. Responsible 

, / ' 

treatment of the access problem also presupposes that al^L students admitted ^ ^ 
to postsecondary study, wheth^if by special recriSitment emphasis or by regular 
channels, will be insured of every possible opportunity* for success in their 
study. As the Department's Equality of Access to Postsecondary Education 
Position Paper states: '^Ev'ery postseconcfary institution that admits such stu- 
dents (educdlionaUy disadvantaged or atypical) has an obligation to, provides/ 
tliose'^students with the maximum opportunity, to succeed."-^ It^ further suggests 
that academic qfitX so.:ial/cultural support services such as tutorial assistance, * 
academic, personal, and vocational guidance, as yell as appropriate psycho- 



logical services, be provided to the students to help enable tjiem to succeed. 

While the initial access concern's of pcstsecond^iry education, such as 
earoUment, financial, aid, and program availability; have already received 



^ tqualitv of Access to Postsecondary Educalion , Michigan Departitient of Edubation 
Lansing, Mic^higan, " April, 197A , page 8. 



extensive scrutiny, and a variety of action recommendations have been pru- 

seated for mfianingful Michigan action in the State level documents aluded to 

earlier, the support services corollary for enrolled students ,' which is an 

equally important aspect of the overall "access" issue, has not been as exten- 

sively considered. ^ The goal of this paper is to explore^ thi^s important area 

more fully and to lay the groundwork for a model which could subsequently be 

used to develop and analyze such services at the. institutipnal and statewide' 

levels. . . * r 

First, -however, the scope of the potential services 'in question must be 

.i/i!^.refully*de(in6d. The term "sup{;jort services for enrolled stiidents'l- can be 

interpreted t*o cover, a broad spectrum of activities ranging front intramural 

athletics to donnitory facilities and day care- centers for the children of 

• * ** 

enrolled mothers. l«/hile each, of these services or activities certainly plays 
a valid tole in the pos tsecondary success of many students, "support services" 
will be limited, in thisi)aper, to mean activities and .services directly 
associated with the'" amelioration of academic program difficulties. It will 

> be used here specifically in reference to personal/social counseling,' aca- * 

" : — ^. ^ 

demic/vocational adv-iscment, academic tutiring, Sj^ocTal ^academic^ diagnostic 
testing; and ^special curricular assistance of various kindj? in several aca-- 
domic disciplines. In addition,'' it shoyld^JLncluie consideration of the unique 
academic related support needs of physically handicfitpped students, such as 
building access, transportation, reade.r/ interpreter ^services, etc. 

Much has been written about the 'various types of such support services 
that migh't be needed by specific groups of students, for example, minority stu 
dents, socioeconomically disadvaxxtaged students, community college students, e 



However, for 'purposes of this paper, v^e vfigh to expand the focus of such ser- 
vices to all students who might feel the need fov the various types of aca-'^ 
demic support being considered. Historica].ly , it has been entirely appropriate 
♦•to^mghasize the special needs of certain groupr. of students that have come 
to. our campuses with unique handicaps and needs. To the extent that these 
problems^ persist, every effort to speak to them should be continued. However, 
irecent expexience seems to indicate that the demand for various typi^s of aca- 
demic supporf activities extends well beyond what has been traditionally 
Considered th.e relatively limited "disadvantaged** ot '^minority'* student market 
for such services. For a variety of reasons, it now appears that a Relatively 
large number of students from all socioeconomic backgrounds are feeling the 
need for various types of academic 'suppb^t^at various stages of their educa--, 
tional careers. These suspicions of a more widespread demand or need for such 

supportrcome from a. variety of circles and bear careful consideration as we 

f » • 

•Xev^iew the scope which such services should entail. * J 

One Indication of the relative extent of these needs is found in the"' 

* * 

declining standardized test score averages of our college bound students. 

Recently, the Chronicle and the New York Times , reacting to' a recent report . \ 

.» * , ' * • ' 

issued by the College Entrancfi Examination Bdard, comi^ented on the^JSL year 

dovmward trend in the average scores of freshmen qn the Scholastic Aptitude 



Test (a [iriticipyi standard for college' admission) ^2 The Times summarized: 

' ' High school 9tuc}onts who took the aptitude test during the 
1962-^3 yeax averaged A78 on the verbal portion and 502 jon 
the mathematical part of the test. For last year's gradu- 
ating class (1973) the ^scores , were 445*^ on the verbal section 
and 481 on the mathematical portit>n. TVis year (1974) the - 
scores were 444 and 480' respectively . The. test is scored on 



2**This Year's Freshmen," Chronicle of Higher Education ^ September 16, 1974, page 3 
'•Higher Goals Set By 1974 Freshmen," New York Times >' September 15, 1974, page 31 
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a range of 20C-800.. ' ' 



The 985,24^;g^'aduating high school students. who took the 
' Sch elastic. Aptitude Test represent about two-thirds of this 
year's X1974) freshman class at cqlleges -and universities 
throughout the Unrtfed .States. . .3 - . ' 

«/ . « ' • 

Tlie NatlonarACr Examination, wh*iph is employed in the Michigan Competl-^ 

tive Scholarship Program, also' evidences some decline in average scores for 

Michigan test takers that fall. into various ACT composite test score inter- 

vals,^^ The following chart compares Michigan student performance, :4n this 

regard, during <1972-73 and 1973-74.' ' » 



ACT Performance Comparison 



Year 



1972-73 



1973-74 



Composite 
Score Range 

(high) 26-36 
21-25 



r) l--f5 



(low 



'(high) 26-36 
21^5 
16-20 
(low) 1-15 



Percentage 
of 

Participants 

17% 
• 31-2 
30%-. 
22% ' 

29% - 

29% 

26% 



19.6 



Direction of Percentage 
- Mean of .Participant Changes 

Composite From Preceding Year's 
Score. Range Equivalent 



20.0 



down i% 
.down 2% 
^own 1% 
up 4%' 



l-'hile some might argue that these test performance fluctuations are' simply a 

procKrct of the increased recruiting of disadvantaged students that has. taken 

place of late, 'it should be noted that many of these traditional-ly "high risk" 
Li... ^ ' . . , .• 

students' have either (a) entered largely "open enrollment" institutions "where* 



- 'New York Times , ^ op. cit. . • * . . • . 

A ■ ' * 

Michigan ACT Profile Reports , Iowa City, 1972-73, page 5, and 1973-74, page 2, 



"such tests are 'many tiinas not rGquired*,^ or (b)^ entered via a special admissions 
process that often waives the requirement for participation on such an exam.* 

^ . < . 

Another pcftential measurer' of the/de^ree o.f ac'ademic, dif f.icultiesV"which 
students in gerferal ^are ^experiencing, can be bbtain^d^B'y reviev^ing the rate 

" : - . , ' ^ y. \ : \ \ - • ' " '^.^ ' \ 

.whicl\ th'ey iudicrate' (onvself-reporced; prptile sect^ions of -thes^ forms)' ^liat*" " ^ 
Choy will need special assistance in various parts -of their' acad^^iq pVpgrltms. ; 
Foi: example* the following table ^Uiftmarizes thel percentage of overa] 
AC'f exam participants who fqlt that ti)ey ^would' need acadfemio^ 'assistance irt h 

f - / ■ . 

numbst; of crucial curricular and related areas: " 
* * ^.Special .Needs Assessment of 1973-74 Miclrigan ACT Participants^ 




Area of Concern Specified 

Educational/Vocational Plans 
'h - ^Written ExpreBsion 

Reading' Speed & Comprehension 
Study Slcllls 
* Mathematical Skills" 
Personal , Counseling 



1973- 7^4 "Percentage of 
Michigan Test Participants* 
Requesting Assistance 



47% 
28% 
38% 
41% 
54%' 
^55% 



'^See for '^example: ^ , ' 

a/ Davis and Johns, "Changes in^the Family Income distribution of Freshmei},'^ 
• Community & Junior College Journal , 1973, Vol. 43, page 26ff. 

b. Holmstrom, "Low Income Students: Do They Differ From ^Typical* Under-v^^ 

graduates?" ACE JResearch Reports , Vol 8, No. 5, ACE; Washingtuu, 9/73. - 

c. S ocial Indicator 1973 , U.S. Department of Commerce,^ Washington, 1973', 

pages 88-89 and 106. • • * 

^See for example the description of -AdmissionWequir^iments for such programs as 

outlines in CEEB's A Clianfce To "Gd To College' ,! 1971. 

' . ^ ^ 

•^7 Michigan ACT Profile Report , Iowa City, ,1974', page 13. 
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This portion of the profile data collected on each ACT test taker asks siJ..i.iii-* 
cally for. indication of those students who feel the need for and desire to seek . 
"special aissistance" in these areas. Therefore, it should quite precisely 

reflect the expresssd' needs of Michigan students planning to enroll in college. 

' ■ ■ . ** 

The number of students identifying needs in these arieas far exceeds the 

ralacivc percentage of students entering into postsecondary study from typi- 
cally "disadvantaged" backgrounds. Thus, some hint as to the extent of tbc. ' 
perceivec. problem is provided. Also, if anything, these figures are conser- 
vative because, doubtlessly, many students are hesit:ant to admi\i such potential 
problems, and many others have not, as yet, experienced them. Jf we trace the 
numbers and percentages of Michigan iOT exam participants who register a per- 
'ceived^need for such special assistance back several years, we also 'find a 
diiytinct trend which shows that both the number and relative percentage of over- 



^./.all students registering such concerns is on the increase. ^ 

*w Support for this concern over tho academic abilities of incoming fresh- 



. Wn is also found in recent statements by text publishers who are being forced 
• CO reduce the grade level at which some coll^ege texts are being written. Tfie 



hron^cle reported: / 



\ Spokesmen at publishing houses ... say that even in four-year 
• institutions, the market for * rigorous^ materials — those writ- 
ten at the 12th grade level or higher — is dwindling so more 
and more materials are being prepared for college sJcudants * ^ . 
whose reading skills are at the 8th, grade to 10th grade .levels • 

/ -^The growing use of readability formulas and tlie rc-emergence of ^ 
traditional ' textbooks reflect the Cipncerns of college faculties \ 
with the reading and waiting skills of th'eir students. '^In one^ \ 
in<^tance, they' are Veeking material that students can unaerstand, 

' ^ and in the other they are seeking basi^c approaches to help high- 

^ ability, students develop those*^ skills . 8 



^•'Plainer Talk For Textbooks,'' Chronicle of Higher Kducatio^n , October 15, U^A, 
» page 3. ' , . _ " ^ 
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— Educatxonal i a s t i t iu L Luiib ale becuml t it; inc r easingly ala u u^J at this si t uation, 

re-acting, in some case^^, by using more elementar/ texts and,, in other casess by 
developing comprehensive skiLls^pro grams. It is apparent, however > that most, 

^ cfflucators are qiiite baffled as to why there is such an increase in the number 



.of students who are "college-prepared" without being able to "read, write or 



total figures."^ Part of this apparent "ability" problem also^eems to be 
masked by. concurrent inflationary grading practices vhict\ are, in effect, 
evidently allowing greater numbers of students to, at lea^t superficially.,^ . 
•appear tcii^be successful in the academic areAa* According t'o a recent' survey, 
reported in the Chronicle , there tieis ^beeh a significant inflation in the 
'grades of -Qollege students since '1960*'^ Although, this grade inflation would 
sugges'J: ttiat the abilities of these students are improvingj the previous dis- 

cussion tends to indicate that this is an Invalid conclusion, .Whatever the 

■» 

reason for this situation, the inverse relatiohship between decreasing pro- 
ficiency in basic academic skills and increasing grade point averages of the 
American college student indicates that many students are not fully prepared 

f 

to tak(i advantage of the high quality postsecondary education to which they 
arc entitled.. " « ^ ^ 

Commitment to the goal of true equality of acce&s to postsecondary educa- 
tion presupposes that every student be given maximum opportunity *for success. 
Imp Icemen tat ion of such conuriitment musit include the fu'nding, d^elopment and ' 
continual testing *and analysis of support programs capable of providing the 



ERLC 



^Saginaw Valley College preliminary proposal to Fund for Improvement of Post- 
secondary Hducacion, January 10, 1975, page 2. 

^^'•Grade Inflation," Chronicle of Higher Education , October 7, 1974, page* 2. 

■ - . ■ ' .13 ■ ■ 
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full range of academic cissistance mechanisms treedeB to assist each BCuciSmr^Ti 

coping with the rigors cf "a truly "quality" postsecondary. experience. 

The evaluation component of uliis process must, not be slighted as^it pro- 
v^i^es "the only basis for real review of the efficiency an3 effectiveness of 
the techniques and procedures being employed. While work in this area is . r 
rather new and limited-, efforts? should be" made to build into such support pro- 
gramming> an objective "cost-effectiveness" component which mil systematically^ 
review the impact and efficiency of the services being rendered. 

Concern for true equality of access also presupposes a coimnitment, oh the 
part of both 'the student and the institution, to conscientiously deal with aca- 
demic problems w.hich arise* Programs and technology are oaiy tools. Committed 
persons are needed to make such programs work. As the Commissioiu on Admissions^ 
and Student Body Composition at Michigan Stat6 University recently concluded: 

> "In order to- assure tnaximum ef fecuiveness of support services and > 
maximal prospects of succes.-;. • .explicit and long-term mutyal com- 
• mitmenfs should be entered into between the University and th^ " 
special student. A unilateral commituient by either, alone, holds 
little promise for achieving the desired ends." 

This Commission went on to recommend, In parjt, that such a joint commitment 

include development, on the part of the University, of: 

"a full range of academic iind other support ser^/ices, comprehensive," 
sustained, and carefully coordinated, including orientation, coun- 
seling, intensive academic advising and tutoring, and^ skills developmen 

On the part of the student, it was suggested that an explicit cbnunitment to: 

"intensive, sustained utilization of developmental services along lines 
determined in regular and frequent consult a tion\with (the) academic 
advisor. * - ^ 

was in order. 



•^^ Admissions and Student Body^ Composition , Report to the President from the Com- 
.mission, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 1971> .page 57-. 

•1^4 ' "■ 



The "remaii^tier of this pap-er will explore some.of the essential ingredients 



neccled at the in-stitut-lonal , state, a*hd student levels to develop a fully func- 

tioning and* capable supperrt network. Recommendations will then be offered 

* '* ^ ' *^ ^ 

concerning the steps needed to accomplish this task. Hopefully., efforts sulbh 

as these will, be of assistance in developing the -types of temporary support^ ' 

mechanisms required in postsecoodary educati-on until, the ramifications of true 

^" » 

equaliu^' of*-,a'cc'ess can be accommodated within ,the established K-12 networks, A 
number of efforts are now underway to assess l:he quality of education at the 
K-i2 level", atxd this paper fully supports this ppoce^s. The hope is that our 
*K-i2 system of education will produce only graduates suffiqi^tly^ skilled and 
motivated to cope with the full demands of a rigorous postsecondary prograjn. , 



/ 
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CHAPTER II 

A RgvIgw o£ Selecned ExistiiP f, PrQp ; rams and Rel ated Activities, 

A number of specif lot projects and adtiyities have been undertaken by 

• individual institutions, consottia ,and other organizations which provide 

support services to academically defic.ient students-. -In , addition,,- studies 

have been made to assess and evaluate such services at institutions' and to 

determine their effectiveness. Some of these "^f forts are described in 

- Chis section. -r^ ' . - ^ 

. 1 
Thlrteen-College -Cuxcicjtluni 'Program . « . . 

The Thirteen-College Curriculum Program was designed to deal with the 
special problems of^ students in predominately black colleges. The goals of 
this program were; (1) to produce a learning environment that -takes advan- 
tage of the nattire and background of these black students 'and that results 
in lower dropout rat^s and intellectual achievement levels at equal to or 
possibly* greater than those gained by' students enrolled in- traditional 
classes; (2) to produce the, kind of educational leadership that creates 
^ within the institution a climate of self-analysis and Evaluation that will 
bring about meciningful academit change; and <3) to develop teachers'^ atti- 
tudoi> so that curriculum changes \<!±11 be made^and sustained . 

The materials and techniques that have been developed were based upon . 
three assumptions. The first, and probably most important assumption, xs 
that students can be more effectively motivated to l^arn and tb become' in- 
voUved in the learning process when they are placed in a student centered 
academic environment in which pedagogy and curriculum* mater ial s combine to 
ignite their intellectual curiosity; encourage a free exchange and expression 
of their owli life tvpes, ideas, reflections, private insights and experiences 

i ] [ • 

Humphrit^s, Frederick S., Institutional Methods for Developing Talent in 
O Mack Colle>^^ Studonti^^Y The Thirteen-Coll e^',e Curriculum Program. In- 

gP^C" "stitiite for Services to Education^ Washington, D. C, 19?!, 17pp. 



and build more positive self-images. The second assumption is that optimum 
learning conditions are more apt to occur if teachers assume roles as stu- 
dxint guides and curriculum innavators, than when they assume the stance o*f ^ r/ 
classroom arbiters and, presumably, sources of all worthwhile knowledge. 
The final assumption is that teachers, when, freed from the structures of 
syllabi and rigid course content,, become more creative and responsive to 
students' s needs and, "thereby, make their teaching more" pertinent ^to t.he ■ 
students and more enjoyable for themselves. 

Under these assumptions, the perceived strengths of students are en- 
hanced rather t]ian the historical experience of- their in a racist so- 
ciety being perpetuated. The project report stated that the most signifitiant 
achieveme,n> of the program was that for the first time in the history of the 
colleges,* a 'subset 'of stydents had remained in'college at a rate competitive 
with tlie national norps and had" made choices of careers fairly reflective of 
the needs of the society at large. ' * ' 
City College of New York Math Project ■ 

On the basis- of test results, high school background and degree objective., 

. ^ • •" ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ 

25% of the 1970 freshman class at the City College of New York was assigned to 
a remedial math course. Students reteste'd after one semester of remediation 
showed signl£icant improvement, as compared to a co^itrol g^roup who did not take 
a remedial math course. First semester grades revealed that two-fiftlis af the. 
remedial students received non-pa^ss ^grades. Failure rate' for students going 
from^Math 56 (remedial trigonometry) iioJtiath 1 "(beginning, calculus) sliowed a 
non-pass rate of 77%. A control group of low ability students going directly 

6 ' 

into Math 1 had a non-pass rate of 81%. Results of questionnaires administered 
to Students revealed general satisfaction with the course, but, only half of 
the students in M«ith 56 felt they knew material upon completion of the course'. 

■ 17 " 
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Math laboratories received strong support while tutoring was viewed as less 

helpful. Instructors indicated „that most students were nJotivated -but di'd 

not progress as rapidly ^s students in regular classes. Need for improving 

tutoring and laboratories was mentioned. 

**In a survey conducted by the Office of Research and Testing, 11 
trf 35 Ma thematic ^Department tiitorf surveyed indicated a need for 
increased training and orientation in handling their tutoring' . 
o duties.. A- program more closely tied to actual classroom work 
.where tutors arc avare of both course content and teaching tech- 
' niques should be-^ implemented.^ Furthermore, tutors should' be'^ 

trained to work -with students ^Dr selected on the basis of their 
■ ability to do so. Students coming in for tutoring have had dif- 
ficulty. in learning and, therefore, need special care. Having d 
. good kaov?ledge of matliematics is not sufficient for effective\ 

tutoring.*'"" : cv . . \^ , 

vJright Institute Program to Change Higher Education Personne l , 

The'Wright Institute Training Program for Higher Education- Per- ^ 
sonnel "...to meet the nee^s of '"low income minority youth was * 
designed ,to change an institution, even groups o£ institutions, 
in f4ve weeks. It was conceived as reaching all participants \ 
in making education possible for those previously excluded from \ 
' ' education except in token numbers and -^working with those partici- 
. pants round-the-clock to insure their attit-udinal change^ their 
coming together into a cohesive working unit and.<^^their learning 
techniques and skills for implementing their goals when they re- 
turned to their campuses. 

That most ambitious goal failed for k number of reasons, sofne of 
' which had to do with bad planning and some with lack of resources ^ ^ 
for such a major task. But in "failing to meet the ultimate ob- 
jectives of^th^ program, _,the program staff did reach some people, 
in some very significant ways which we believe' to be encouraging. 

^ ...we saw little of no sense of urgency among community college 
.•.pei;sonnel in assuming tills f e'^p,9nsibilityj we saw little active - 
preparation for the assuming of the assigned task; we even met 
'some who felt there was no task. This, we would argue is a cor- 
lision course between public expectations and college prepara- 
tions, ^ ' 

2 

•Ii(2irger, Dan, The First Year of Remedial Mathematics Instruction ' 
Under Open Admissions . (A Report on the Results of Several 
Studies of the Remedial Math Program at City College of .J^ew 
York.), Report No. 9, City University of New York, New York 
Ditiy College,. October, 1971, p22. 
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Of even greater concern to us wa.s the-sensitivity arid defensive- 
viess which resist chan'ge. ' For example, in response to a quote 
from the Southern Education reporting about the Tsmall numbers of 
black students in higher education, we got 'No one*dn our s-taff 
is prejudiced* or 'Ours is no£ a racist institution*/ Statements 
were perceived as accusations where no accusations had been made 
or intended,"'^ ' / 

■ 4 . , . , 

. Models for Program Effectiveness ^ . ^' , 

• " « • « * 

In discussing a model for change, Carlson and Das stated that 
^'Meeds .assessment must involve the community, •.•without the - 
involvement of the community, many community colleges still -in- 
dicate that minoirity/disadvarttaged studentB_are ,not succeeding' 
simply because they are culturally deprived, ^ '^culturally'*' - 
disadvan.taged, ' have 'lowerrclass value systems', or come irom 
'apathetic'' backgrounds. In almost every such case, the college- - 
has- made^ no consistent effort to find out 'what was involved in* 
the lack of achievement or high drop-out rates • 

The. basis for. Dattelle 's needs assessment model is ^a series of 
, questionnaires given to a representative sample .of students, 

graduates, cominunirty members; board members, faculty members 
and administrators • feesults are tabulated and analyzed through 
use of a computer •"^ ^ ^ 

— • < 

— Importance o.f. Attitudes ^ > - <, ^ 



Goodwin states that: 

"••.it becamti increasingly appar^fit thaft attitudes had a strong 
effect upon the success or failure of instructional programs • ■ 
I,^ no area was this "fact moria visible than in so-called 'compen- 
satory' instructional "pfferings. *'^ * - 



(A) Program to Prepare Cqllege and University Officials to Increase 
the Enrollment and Meet the Needs' of >linority Groups atid Low Income 
S tudents • General Summary and Rc^commendations . California 'Comnrtlt- 
nity Colleges, Sacramento, " Of f ice of the Chancerlior; Mills College, 
Oakland, California; Wright State University, Dayton, Ohio, -1970,' 



Cairlsop, Dennis, Deb Das,, State Planning for the Disadvantaged • A 

Report of the National Dissemination Project for Community College. 

Iteshington State Board for Community College IMucation, Seattle,^ 

Research nnd Planning Office, pp^ 5-6. ■ \^ 



IMPACT : A Project Report on Compensatory Instruction ifi>]^mmunit y 
Colleges? Southern Regional Education Poard, Atlanta, tnst^ 
for Higher Mucationa I Opportunity, October, 1972, p ?• - 
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There-Appear to be three critical' elements which are highly related to 
program e'ff ectiveness* They include: - , ^ 

1) Total' institutional participation. This is. important since 
interdepartmental articulation and cooperation b'etween the 
various elements of ^the institutional community, provide the . 
program with increased credibility and support. 

2) Student, input into the decision-making process of th e program. 
Students are the ultimate beneficiaries ax\d their background ' 
experience and attitudes , must be reflected in the program. 

3) An evaluation system , ' This, perhaps, is the most difficult ^ 
- . • aspectVto establish in any program. However, some kind of 

^evaluation instrument must be included to ins\ir& accountability. 
Desirable Character rs1>lcs of Teachers for tihe Disadvantaged 

The best teachers were characteri.<zed as charismatic, compassionate, in- 
telligent, emotionally, nvitux^^v hard-working, higfily cr^eative ^ knowledge- 
able; the model understands the learning process and works well witTi~-parents^ 
and'commuaity people and has high expectations for achievement by students 

and demands of himself /herself and them (students) that these e:?^ectatio^-s 

6 . . ■ ' 

be fulfilled. , •. " 

• - Comunity College Efforts , - . ■ ^ 

4 report of the 'Na.tional Center for Educational Research and Development 
contained resuicg of. a survey of public two-year colleges. 



6. 



Jablousky, Adelaide, There are Some Good Teachers of the Disadvantaged. 
IRCD bulletin, Vol. 9, N§. 21, March, 1972. 
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Results showed tha,t : (1) almost all two-year colleges have personal, 

academic, vocational/occupational and job placement counseling; (2) only 

about half have the curricular offerings and admission policies expected of 

public ^community colleges; (3) 12 percent have special courses- in ethnic 

studies and (4) about half have special programs for the .academically dis- 

advantaged. It is recoiranerxded that colleges recruit in the ghettos^, devote 

• ** ^ 

more resources* to training faculty to deal with disadvantaged minority 

^ 7 V ' 

group students and develop more courses in "ethnic gtwdies. ^ , , 

. . Some 92 percent of the public two-year colleges reported guida^ice and 
counseling services above the ordinary for the minority group academically 
disadvantaged. With respect to special tutoring, almost all (91%) reported 
thrs practice. Of those institutions using regular faculty as tutors, 92 
percent have this; practice. Slightly over 50 percent (52%) utilized spe- 
ciaily-tral.iecl faculty in tutoring academically disadvantaged minority 
group students. Almost 90 perqent use regular students in tutoring academi- 
cally disadvantaged students. 57 percent use advanced students in the pro- - 
gram as tutors. * . • ' - . - 

With respect to instructipn, three-quarters of public two-year colleges 
report the use of programmed instructional techniques:* Over 85 percent re-. 
poYjC the practice of reduced course load for academically disadvantaged stu- 
dents. Slightly over half use liberalized probationary or readmission^ prac- 
bices'for aino-r-itj^ group acadfemically disadvantaged. Over 90 percent provide 
instruction in the development of study skills to minority group academically 



7 X ' 

MorrisonyxJames L. and Reynolds Ferrante, The Public Two-Year College 

- - -^ md the XulHirally Dif ferant\' ,Nationar.,Cen.L(ir Lot Educational Research 

Development .(£rM/OE) , Washington, D. C. , February, 1973, 33pp. (Paper 

presented at thcNannual meeting of the Am. Educ. Res;'Asso,c. in March, 

1973). 
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disadvantaged students. All colleges with' programs, courses or services tor 
the academically disadvantaged stress communication skills.' Of those who ^ 
report stressing communication skills, all stress reading skills. Slightly 
over 95 percent stress speaking skills. 85 percent stress listening skills. 
60 percent stress the utilization of traditional English. Over Half stress 
an understanding of the students' dirlect as a language system in their 



stress on communication. 



•ifhilG the preceding references ^certainly do' not cover the 'total range 
of various types of academic support ei=forts_ that have b«(in undertaken to 
date, they do identify some of the key principles or components which must 
be present if student needs ar.e to be ^responsibly acJdressed. 

They, as well as the introductory .comments from Chapter One, stipulate, 
Cor example, that ^ effective institutional support program can only be- de- 
veloped with the combined commitment of all parties coacerned—administration, 
faculty and" students. The administration must be willing ta financially sup- 
port such efforts and build support activities into the ongoing drgi'nizational 
structure of the institution in such a manner Chat the support service mech- 
anisms become^ an integral part of the programmatic repertoire -of the school. 
To do less will only ^erve to hamstring these operations -before they begin 
and insure that failure becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy. The faculty must 
be committed to the principles of equal educational opportunity, supportive 
•of innovative and creative Implementation of support .programs needed to meet 
student needs in their respective curricular areas. This will entail not 
only the cultivation of faculty sympathies within each of the disciplines, 
but, als9 the development of faculty sensitivities wi'th regard-to -the identi- 
"S"ication and referral of various student problems. Students, on the othe- 
liand, must commit themselves to both an honest and candid exploration of ■ their 
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respective deficiencies and a conscientious participation in and utilization 
. of the services provided , if they are- to be successful. Motivation^ thus, 
becomes a- necessary prerequisite for success at; all levels. ^* 

"In addition to commitment, success in -this area will also "eviden^tly ve- 
.^quire the developrnent of a wide range: of support activities . Many of the'*- ^' 
programs referred to in this diapter were designed to serve a very specific 
purpose or meet a very rtarrowly defined need. On an institution-wide basis, 
however, it appears safe to conclude that many of these needs might be found. 
As a result, every effort must be made .by each interested school to fully 
assess the entire range of academic support needs of Its own urtique student 
body. Then, a school-wide package of viable support mechanisms must be de- 
veloped to spe^k to these needs Such programming should give careful con- 
sideration bo each of the following- arfeas: 

(a) orientation ^ ^ - ^ , . 

r 

(b) person<1'l/social counseling . ^ . ' * " . 

(c) vocational/career guidance or advising 

^ (d) tutoring ' - * - 

(•e) 'remedial .or foundation coy rsework in a wide range of curricular 
' * areas covering language skills, math skills and various sciencd skills. 
' '"^ (f ) sawices. £or the physically handicapped 

Cg) study skills development - ' , " . 

These programming areas'* maXi-^^^^o^t^se, nat represent the entire range of ac- 
. tivities needed to meet the unique needs found, at any particular institution, 
but, each should be carefully considered in the development of appropriate 
programming eCforts at tlio local level. ^ 
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In addition to the programmatic structure devised, an .adequate refer.- 
ral system must be developed so that students can avail themselves of these 
services in a timely manner. Such a system must include both voluntary 
methodologies whereby students can. ''self select" themselves into various sup- 
port , activities 'as the perceived need arises; and mandatory "referral capa- 
bilities whereby faculty can be assured that floundering students obtain the 
aSfSistance they need before their academic careers become needlessly damaged, 
and their self--concept and mot ivc\t ion marred by failure. 

' ^ Finally, every ,e-f tort must al.sy be made to thoroughly and systematically- 
, evaluate these support activities to help insure that they are being conducted 
in the most efficient and effective manner possible.". This last component ^ 
Highlights the circular nature of this entire process , '"for 'nothing enhances 

Commitment and effort like documented success or in its absence obj.ective . 

• * * 

assessment of the reasons for failure. 
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■ ■ , CHAPTER III . . 

Model for a Center for Educational Opportunity 
As Proposed by Western Michigan University • 

The following institutional "support services model, proposed by Western' 

Michigan University, is offered as an^' exaiqple of a model that can be developed 

' * "I 

bv a school after its needs in this area have been carefully assetssed. This 

• ^ • 

modelv^^hould not necessarily be structurally emulated by^other schools. 
Instead, it is presented in its entirety, here, simply as a sample of the kind 
of complex planning that are required' to develop such a comprehensive project. 
The discussion of goals, implementation, structure, operation, assessment,, 
'services, an^ follow-up which follow, are taken directly from a planning paper 
developed by Western .Michigan University. ^ Other schools may find this model . 
helpful in undertaking their own proposes." ' ' . * * 



. WESTERN -MICHIGAN' UNIVERSITY 
PROPOSED CENTER FOR EDUCATIONAL OPYORTUNITY (CEO) 



Goals arid Objectives of th4 Center ^ • . ^ ^ 

1. To work within. the existing structure of the University, consolidating and* 

* ** ^ ~ 

« * • ' ** 

' coordinating the supportive services^ that are already functioning and avail 
able* so that 'they can more effectively serve the student (Orientation, 

^ - * / • 

Admissions,. Counseling Center, Jesting Services, Financial. Aid, Reading 
Clinic, (Cite). . . * ' * 

2. To provide academic support services that are Vpt already available on 
campus, i.e.-, developmental/rGmeaial learning experiences, study .skills 
workshops, and study c^inters. ' ^ . ^\ 



. To identify the «st:ud^nt who needs special academic supporti?^ assistance to 
.surXva in the college environment before he experiences s^Jcl?~^if ficulty that 
he-eithe'^ cannot or will not. continue, his postsecondary education (Admis^iotts 

, y * . ' • ■ ■ ' . ' . 

Office, Academic Advising, 'Academic Records, Testing Services). 
, To provide 'the appropriate assistance that the student needs. It is .often 
impQssible to separate the academic and. personal nerfds of t^ individual stu- . 
dent," especially irt the case of "the student who has not experienced much 
success in academiT aroSs .' In fact, he approaches the university wit-li a . 
real sepse of " insecurity.- Therefore, it is essential that, ohce -he is identi- 

fied,. he should teceive' sincere, yet professional, Assistance from qualified 

' ' * , »■'^ 

personnel (-Counseling Center, Reading Clinic).- ,, ' . ' 

),.To implement a tutorial/counseling -program that will enkble a stud,?nt to" ^ 

• • ■ , ^ \ *" » 

survive successfully rather than marginally' exist." This means .that the 

J, 

f^ounselor must encourage a sense of worth and value in J:he student and, at- 

*\,the'same time,.m^ke sure that the student has a "realistic view of the dolle^e ' 

* environment. For examples, the student cannot react-. j:-o .his college" in^trup- 

■ tors in the,^ame way he reacted to his high ^school instructors. . Neither tan 

. -he s'tudv^, t'ake, exams, or, 'attend classes -in th? same way:. The voluntary 

nature of , education offered. at a, univei^sity necessitates an activq, rather 

"than a passive, participation on the pari. of the student,- It is essential.' 

to his survival and "success in' the university that the student be aware of 
■ • * ^ >.<>..• 

.. 'hi.s responsibility to learn as much as he can ard that'he be given the 
■ opp'brtunity to , do. so' (Counseling) Center, Eiepartments of Counseling and 

Etlucation) , i * . * ^ 

6» To assist>*the student in his adjustment to the university by familiarizing 

♦ > ■ . -" ^ 

him with camrius facilities, introducing him to the library research pjrocedUros* 

\ '■ . 
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instructxng him in study skills, and buitdiag the self-confidence to func- • 
t ion. independently. 

7. To help the^.student,, who has determined the appropriate .personal and voca- 
tional goals, to develop the academic skills, motivation and self-confidence 
necessax:y to achieve his ^goals (Counseling Center, Testing Services). 

8. To make it possible for the academically uaderprepared student to "catch-up" 

>^ ' * • . > * 

with the traditional* student, academically And ^socially, without losing his 

^ ' . ' * 
,§ensiB' of individuality and/or cui-turai uniqueness: ' ^ 

a. By developing the 'basic academic skills necess^ary for college success. 

b. By providing access to complete and. effective guidance services albng 
with a balanced program, of supportive academic services to promote the .. 
development' of a good self concept. , . - .» ' ; 

"c. ^By experimenting with .teaching techniques and^ educational programs 

- designed -to fit the student's educational .needs, and interests, 
d. By developing in the student- sel'f -awareness,^ self-discovery, /and 
self -direction. - » ' . 



e. By provid-L.ng access* to an efficient ^program of extensive personal and. 

iicademic counseling, on a -one-to-one basis, t? alleviate frustratiQn, 

especially during the f i?eshman. and sophoiuo/re years. 

9. To provide (through workshops) in-serviiq training in alternative' methods of 

teaching "for the faculty participating in. the activities of the?- Cen/ter, 

10. To, provide an opportunity tot those, students majoring'iri curricula which 

' require practicums (education, counseling, .reading, sociology, speech • 

'* pathology, etc.) to receive valuable real-life experience. .This experience 

• • « ' - * 

would provide these .students and supervising faciil/ty members, who normally 
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■ must travel off campifs at university expense, with a convenient and economi- 
cal location and wduld provide the CEO with competent, motivated, interested, 
and professional staff at little cost other than housing, equipment, and 

. ^ office staff. . - ' ' - ' ' " . - 
(Note - Wliile the WIU Model does not. specif ically cover unique concerns relating ^ 
to the physically handicapped student, each , institution receiving this paper. 

* 

is encour'aged to give careful consideration to the special needs of its - 
.handicapped students as well.) 

' Implementation of the Model 

BaseM upon th:e experience of the Wright Institute Prdgram to Change Higher 
.'Education Personnel, reported in. the previous section, the primary "requirement 
for implementation .of a Center for Educational Opportunity is a commitment on the 
part o.f the institution . This commitment implies needed financial support from, 
the board 6t an outside source, a coimnxtment bn the part of the administration 
'in te^mL of providing the appropriate organizational and facilities support, and 
" *commi&ment on the part ^)f the" faculty in terms of sensitivity to student needs 
" and a wililngness to make referrals and provide other assistance to the Center. 

■ Obviously, although the center is structured as a separate organizational 
entity, many, if not all, of its functions can be performed by other existing 

. units within an institution. The functi6ns described, however, would b^e soeii 
as essential to a successful program to assist students with academic needs. 

Operation of the Center 

l'. Referral : The CEO would serve primarily the student who needs special assis- 

successfully in the college environment. The majo^Ncriterion 



tance to survive 
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for selection would be an academic deficiency severcr-enaugh™to— les^sen— ox- 



doom, altogether, that student*s chances of success. It is essential that ^ 
thic student be Identified and sent to the CEO before ha experienced such 
difficulty that he either could not' or would not continue his postsecondary 
education. The obligation of seeking help should nat rest wholly with the 
student; therefore,, the administration and the faculty must take the initia- 
tive in a reliable system of referral. This can be accomplished in several 

ways: ' ^ . . y 

A. As part of the orientation process^j the entering freshman should be , 

informed of the CEO services and encouraged to. take advantage of these . 

services before the semester begins, or as soon as he can after the 

semester begins. 

As part of their program, the Admissions Office should submit to CEO a 
list (based on its access to information such as CPA's, test scores (ACT^- 
SAT), and high school contacts) of students who might need special academic 
assistance. For instance, a CPA of 2.0 or below is a good indication that 
a student will have some adjustment problems academically; or certain 
scores 'on standardized tests indicate problems and/or weaknesses in the 
studentVs academic preparation, i.e., verbal, quantitative, etc. Close 
contact with high schools should, also provide some information concerning 
their estimation of a student's needs in postsecondary education. - 
(Ideally, entering studcnj't^ who score in the lowest 15 percentiles on the 
ACT or who enter with a high school GPA of 2.0 or below should be required 
to take a battery of diagnostic tests and, if necessary, enter a recommended 
sequence of "developmental courses.) Once this information is forwarded to' 
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.•the CEO, the fc^tudents , would "be contacted, infopied of the services avail- 
able, and invited to ^participate in those services. 

C\ As part^of their 'program, the Records Office should send to the CEO, aC 

the end of every semester, a list of - those students on acad.emic probation. . 
Ideally, each student on academic' probation should be required to partici- 
pate in the CEO programs as part of ^ the readmission process .^^ ^Absolutely 
no student should be ^granted readmission into the University after peti- 
tioning wi;thout being r^uired to go. to the CEO for an interview and, if 
necessary, Ua^e the CEO series of diagnostic tests. 

D. The Counseling Center, .in the course of its activities, should be alert 
to the^udent who needs the special academic assistance offered by the 
CEO and send him to the CEO for an interview and testing. .The Counseling 
Center also ovffers a special counseling service and series of workshops 
on self-defeating behavior for students on academic probation. These 
services could \ be very effectively coordinated with the academic services 
offered t>y the pEO especially geared for the student with academic defi- 
ciencies, i.i., study centers, study skills workshops, tutorial assistance, etc 



E. Academic Advi 
relationship 
avoid possibl 



^or^ should refer students to the CEO who show an inverse 
between academic preparation and vocational aspirations. To 
(i frustration and problems, the CEO, through Testing Services, 



can find out :,f th^ student has the potential and" resources to achieve his 



goal. If he 1 
helping him t 



as^ b'|it is academically deficient, the CEO has the job of 
achieve his goal through special academic assistance. If 



1 

it is discovered thi the student has neither the" potential nor the resources 
to achieve his goal, Ue should be referred to the Counseling Center for 
vocational courtseling^ and assigned an appropriate academic advisor. 

30 
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F. Individual instructors should refer students whom they feel would benefit 
from the services offered at the CEO. • Often, instructors do. not have the 

time or the special training to help students who lack th^e academic skills 

<* 

necessary to pass their courses.^ 

G. Any student can refer himself to the" CEO, and should be encourage/i^ to do 

' so? ^However, veryvfew freshmen can do this soon enough to do themselves- 
any good. ^Moreover, the deadly cycle of failqre and academic probation, 
once started, is rarely conducive to successful ''learning experiences. 
This is why it is essential that the student be identified before he 
experiences academic difficulties. 

H. The Office o'f Financiaa Md should work^ closely with the CEO m encouraging 

(and may even mandate) students on financial a,id to take advantage of the 
CEO special serviceJj and in sharing information. 
II. Need s A-^sessment : Students, can be referred to the Center under three circum- 
stances: (1) as entering freshmen, they can be referred by the Admissions 
Office as part of the admissiofis'^process and entered into the CEO programs; 
(2) as regularly enrolled students who have been on the campus for more than 
one semester, they can , be referred by any one of the previously mentioned 
sources; and (3) as regularly enrolled students experiencing a crisis situa- 
cLon, they can refer themselves. 
A. Procedure: 

1, Prc-Interview: When the student is referred to the Center, an appoint- 
■ ment is made for him wiLhin one week, to have an initial interview 

wilh the director and/or another CEO stafl member. (It wiU be necessary 
to respond at once to emergencies.) Upon termination of the interview',. 
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the student will be scheduled for testing and/or counseling. The 
.interviewer should write a report "on his/her initial impressions of 
Che- student's academic needs,' social needi, and general strengtlis ■ 
. ^ and weaknesses, as they would affect his positive mter^ction within ^ 
' the University (to.be processed no later than the following day). If 
the student is then referred to additional supportive; services on 
campus, a copy of the report should be forwarded to that service. 
These reports are to' be kept on file and used as data to verify annual 
reports' and predict fixture needs. 

2. Diagnostic Testing: The Instructional Unit of 'the CEO, in cooperatioa 
with Testing Services, would conduct a basJx" skills as'sessment of th^ 
student through a "series of diagnostic tests in the^ areas of writing. , 
math, and reading. The results of the tests would be filed and/or 
forwarded to the CEO director for the post interview. 

3. Post-Interview: Within one week of the testing, the .results of the 
tests would be discussed with tWe student and a decision would be made, 
at this time, about what course of action to take, i.e. CEO sequence 

of courses, study skills assistance, tutorial assistance, counseling, etc 
Appropriate services would be scheduled for the student. The tests and ^ 
results should be filed* 

V 

B* ''Program Routes:* . ' ,^ 

1. CEO Student: Wh^en an entering freshman is referred to the CEO (through 
. Admissions or Financial Aid) , he is interviewed and given a series of 
diagnostic tests. If the results of these tests indicate a need ror- 
special developmental instruction before the student can successfully 
complete college-level courses, he will be entered into a recommended 
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sequence o^, developmental courses and to CEO services and-^ if necessary 
to oth^r supportive services on campus. Each first year^student served 
by the CEO Will be assigned a program- counselor or coordinator. These 
program counselors or coordinators should be. full-time professional, 
persons who have substantial experience in working with studfents and' 
who have a broad ktioV;ledge of University rules^, regulations, , and expec- 
tations. Students should be required to meet with ^their counselor or- . 
coordinator at least twice per moath to discuss progress -and- any 
problems that might arise. In order »to make instructors aware of stu- 
dents' needs and the ob'jectives of the CEO program, program coordina- 
^ tors, counselors', and academic advisors should work closely with them. 
<. As a resujjt, they would be regularly informed of changes in CEO pro-> 
gram objectives. On the other hand, CEO program staff would receive, 
on a regular basis, information which documented the progress and 
participation of all students assigned to them. ' > 

2, ^Regularly Enrolled Student: l^en a regularly enrolled student is 
referred to the Center (for example*, the student on academic proba- 
tion, the student flunking a course, or the student who refers himself 
in an emergency situation)-, he can be channeled into any one of the 
appropriate CEO services, i»e., a recommended sequence of developmental 
courses' (in specific areas), tutorial component, stjady skills work- 
shops, remedial/developmental modules, etc. s^^^ 
Without a doubt, for the assessment stage to work effectively, the CEO must 
hav^ the support and cooperation of the other supportive services on campus, 
especially Testing Services, the Counseling Center, th^ Admissions Office, 
the Records Office, Academic Advising, and the Ombudsman's Office. 
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III. CEO Services: - . ' 

■ Since it -is one of the stated obj'ectives of the CEO to utilize as many of 

the existing -supportive services on the campus as possible, it will be neces- 
■■' sary'to have a close working relationship with the faculty. Also, since 

■ these services are not part of the regular course work, each student will 
r ; : be expected, to meet his 'obligations if he -signs up.* 

A. Academic Advising Into A Se.quence"of Deveiopmental Courses: 

I. Rationale: If it is decided that a student needed the. services Of the 
CEO program, he would be advised into a sequence^ of developmental- 
courses already offered within various departments on camfjus (or ^courses 
- • , . specially developed for this program). . Placement.in this sequence 

would be based on the evaluation of the studer.-s performance on the" . 
Davis Reading Test (or any similar reading test), a writing sample,^ 
and a math test developed by the Instructional Unit of the CEO- The 
, major emphasis of this program on intensive, individualized instruc- 
. • tion (small cl^es, required lab work) is d result "of 'the -conviction 
/ - ■ that special programs which concentrate on building only cognitive 

skills in the academically underprepared student are doomed'' to limited 
success. That this student is underprepared academically is a cer- 
„ tainty, but he is also underprepared in terms of certain attitudes 
and modes of behavior that would seem to be required for academic 
success. Close contact with instructors, sensitive to the needs of 
these stud^ents in these courses, wi^l hopefully/provide the. necessary 



*One possible way .of motivating the student to continue wi£h his f "«^gj^f"- ' 
ments at the Center is to have him sign a contract whereby he sets a cfertam 
•level- of achievement for< himself in a subject or skill area and agrees^ to work 
at a given rate until he achieves that level* 
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orientation and confidence, academically and personally, for a, sue- 
cessful college careet. Moreover, a'^program of sequential course^^ 
allows the student a choice of courses fitted to hi»s individual needs 
and offered at a reasonable paCe without slowing. down his academic 
progress within the fpur-year track.^ In this way, .the non-traditional 
student becomes more quickly and easily content proficient in his 
courses, attitudinally proficient in his thoughts toward college, and 
motivated to achieve. Though this program of courses would give aca- 
demic credit for remedial work and, thus, appear to take away credit 

hours from other departments, such a program would, in fact,- keep those 

7 

Students in the University\ vjho would probably drop out otherwise. 
Methods and Procedures: it is preferable that the evaluation of the 
reading test,, the writing sample, and the m^th test be included 
part of the admission process. This would enable the CEO director to 
make coutse stipulations at the time of the final admission interview. 
The reading test and writing sample could serve both as a guide to • 
admission and as a placement instrument, -If, however, these evalua- ' 
tie^ns were not made prior to admission, the Instructional Support Unit 
could administer these tests prior to registration. Obviously, no 
student newly admitted to 'the program' should be alloyed to register ^ 
prior to taking the placement tests. 

Once such a program of developmental courses (especially writing) 
was established and adequately staffed, ir should be open to any stu- 
dent regardless of his classification or curriculum. Naturally, such 
a student should be given- a diagnostic test so that he could enter the 
couicse suited to his level of achievement in a gpecific academ:^c area. 
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a. Testing: 

(1) Reading: Determination of rea6hg placement will be based on . 
the student's percentile level of comprehension in" relation- 
ship to other college freshmen. The following claps if lea- . ^ . 
tions will^be used: ' ; ^ 

(a) Poor Davis (lowest quartile) 
.> (b) Average Davis .(25%eile - 50%ti3ffe) ■ " "* 
(c) Good Davis (upper 50%tile) 

The .percentile speed of comprehension and diagnostic informa- 
tion on reading skills will not be used for placement in 
- sequences, but will be available to inform students of therr 
strengths ^and weaknesses and to assist instructors and tutors 
in determining the special reading needs of individual stUdents, 
(2.) Writing: Determination of writing placement will be based on 
. the student's" grasp of "basics (punctuation, grammar, complete 
sentences, etcV^nd his grasp o£ compositional skills (organ- 
ization, transition^, clarity of expression, sophistication of 
sentence structures, etc.) Classification of these elements 
will be as follows: \ ; ' • 

: (a) Poor Writing (student^ene rally makes errors ^in basics) ^ 

(b) Average Writing (&^tuden\generally writes without errors 
in basics, "but lacks composiy.onal skills) 

(c) Good writing (student has sufficient mastery of .basics 
-and compositional skills) 
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(3) Math: Determination of math placement will be based -on the 
/ student's grade level of achievement because the beginning 

Math 100 (WMU)' assumes an 11th grade knowledge of math skills* 
^ Classification of these skills will be as follows'': 

(a) Poor Skills (5th to 7th grade level) 

(b) Average Skills (8th to JlOth grade level) - 

(c) Good Skills (11th to 12th grade level) 

Course Sequence: After, the student has been tested, he 'and the 
CEO director, or the CEO staff member assigned 'to him, discuss 
the ^..results of the tests. A sequence of courses appropriate to 
his academic needs and personal goalg will thf^n be recommended. 
B. CEO Instructional Unit: The following components will comprise ^this 
^unit, which will be the most important part of the CEO** * ^ 

1. Diagnostic Testing: The CEO staff (learning, skills, 'm^th skills, 

writing skills, and reading skills) will be' res'pons^ble for developing 

» ^* • 

and/or collect j^ng tests to be used for need's assessment, periodJ.c 
•appraisals, and follow-up. No fee for testing will be ch'arged to 
students. Naturally, the cooperation and- assistance, of Testing 
Services would be essential to this operation, 
aV Skills to be tested: 
. (1) Math 

(2) Reading ^ > 

(3) English-writing' *. 
(A) Motor skills-fine and gross , ^ 

(5) Abstract thinking . . 

*Based, in part, on the EPOCH (Educational Program for Opportunity and Change) 
at Kalamazoo Valley Community College, Kalamazoo, Michigan* 
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b. Immediately after (within several days) basic skills testing 
has been completed, the CEO' straff will score the tests and 
give them to the CEO counselor who interviewed the ^student. 

c. The CEO counselor will discuss scores with the student 'an4 
direct* him to the learning skills specialist and/or a tutorial 
technician who will set up the necessary schedule. 

Learning 'f.aboratory: • ' 

a. Study Skills Component: This component ^ will be '^staffed by a,, 
learning skills specialist who will be a general resource per- 
son for the entire CEO staff, in addition to other duties. ^ 
(1) position Description: The CEO Learning , Skills Specialist 
will be .responsible to the CEO Director for diagnosing 
study and/or learning problems of CEO students and vp^oviding 
appropriate'leaxning experiences to help those students 
learn those skills. ' • 

(2y Duties and Responsibilities: ' , ' - ' 

(a) Match instructional reading 'materials in the CEO 
Instructional Unit to the specific skill taught. .. ' , 

(b) Help students locaite appropriate materials in the CEO 
instructional Unit and explain their use, 

(c) Keep a aaily record of each student *s activities m the 
Learning, Lab. 

(d) Design and administer learning modules for basic sjcills 

/development . ' 

^ • , ' ^> . 

(e) Evaluate the progress of each student toward developing 

basiq study and/or learning skills. 



(f ) Assist the Learniivg Labdrajtory^ supervisor in creating 
and purchasing new materials for tne Learning Lab. 

(g) Design or select and administer appropriate testing ^ 
materials for the needs" assessment part of the program. 

(h) Assist tutoriiT^specialist^ in the supervisiofi of 3tudent 
- tutors^. * , ' ; 

(i) Schedule and conduct weekly workshops in ^ study skills," 
i.e,, effective scheduling of'time.i tiote-taking , listening 
skills,' test-taking skills, eta. ' , 

Basic Acaclemic Skills Cbmpo^ient: . This component will' be staffed 
by two or more Instructional Specialists^ in the area of " reading, 
writing, math, 'and science. If nece3sary, they can teach the 
CEO sequence of ^^courses or , if the courses are taught within 
academic departnientB,^ they can coordinate their learning modules' - 
with those"course$ so thct^the student is provided with addi- 
tional assistance outside the classroom. ^ • - 

(1) Positioft^ DescritJtion: The CEO Instructional Specialists are 
responsibie to t\ie*CEO Director, *to provide appropriate 
learning experiences -to, help students learn the basic 

' • skills in reading,\'writing, math, and science. ^ * 

(2) Duties and Responsibilities: 

*(a)" Match instructional materials in the Learning 'Lab * 
with the specific academic area being taught", 

(b) 'Design learning modules for specific area skills. 

(c) Tutor CEO students individually or in groups on ^ ^• 
specific area skills. 



(d) Keep a daily record of each student's activities in 
/< * ' the Learning Lab, 
• ' ' (e)'Work with the/ learning skills specialist to improve Basic 
.skills of the student, if the lack 6t>these 'skills inter- 
feres with progress in accfUiring basic academic skills* 
(f) Evaluate progress of each student toward improving *asic 
a^demic skills. 

♦ • 

Tutorial' Component: The function of.'the tutorial component \*ould be 
fe'o ref^r students (who were having difficulties in their course work) 

« * " 

CO available and competent sources from whomfthey- could receive 
assistance. -.Tutors would-Ue obtained by the following methods: 
a! A li^st of competentvupperclassinen_and. graduate students would be 

drawn up and,' from tViese , the CE0 could select , on the basis of 
."fv^cademic preparation, teaching ability, and personality, those " 

• who* fit the criteria f6r'% tutor/counselor,' There would, of 

.« course, be funding for these tutors and they would be paid by 

the hour or oA a semester basis, 
b. Tl\e solicitation of volume^r tutors could.be accomplished by: 

(1) Contacting campus organizations (i.e., Pegasus, Greeks, 
hon^r groups) . 

(2) Cooperation from varioGs departments such as English, Math, > 
Biology, Business, etc, 

C3) Solicitation of the comn^unity for qualified people who, for 
some reason" or other, are tibt active in their professions, 
especially teachers. ^ 
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c.*' Students who require some kind of train^g or jintemsfii^; f or 



graduation, for example. Teacher Eduaa,t^ion, Sociolog/, Psycho 3,pgx, 
and Counseldng, would be drawn from the different colleges witHin 
the University! Some arrangements could be made with the indi- 
vidual departments whereby the student would get academic Qredit ». 
for his participation and professional training under the sUper-- 
vision of a qualified person. , 
As part of their participation in the CEO tutorial progfraTm, volunteer tutors 
would receive^'prof essional assistance from the CEO lastructional Unit , par- 
ticularly , from the Learning Skills specialist. 

r 

*» 

C. Counseling Unit: Ideally, this unit- should be staffed by representatives ' 
from the University Counseling Center. However, the CEO would need tb 
have one counselor on a full-time basis or two coun/selors on a part--time 
basis. 

i 

1. Position Description: The CEO Counseling Specialist would be respon- 
sible to the CEO Director. The assignment would involve counseling 
CEO students, both a scheduled and "oii-call" basis, frequently 
during evenings and weekends, 
u . 2. Duties and Reponsibilities: 

a. Provide program counseling services for CEO students. 

b. Provide liaison and communication with students and CEO staff, 
as well as with the university offices and staff, as necessary 
to carry out coun^.ling responsibilities. 

I c. Perform other counseling responsibilicies related to CEO and 

its students, as assigned by the Director. 
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Evaluation: It is essential, in a program of this nature, that evaluation 
take place on an on-going basis, rather than the more conventional biannual 
or annual basis. For this reason, communication must be open at all times 

'i 

between the CEO staff and the University faculty and administration, and 
among the CEQ staff members themselves. 

A. Responsibilities of the CEO staff -in the evaluation process: 

f 

1. Each student receiving CEO; services will receive intermittent 

" \ ' 

progress reports. ^ ^ ^ 

2. The counselor for each CEO student served wiP. have verbal confer- 
ences with CEO staff members on the student's progress and receive 
reports at the end. of each semester-. 

3. The instructors involved with each CEO student will have verbal^ 
conferences with CEO staff members on ther student s_^ progress. 

A The individual staff niGmbers will assume the responsibility of 
setting up the appropriate learning modules, consistent with the 
student's needs, and discussing this program with the student's 
tutor. 

5. The individual staff members will assume the responsibility of 
informing the appropriate faculty members (the instructors the 
student has that semester) 'that the student is receiving CEO assistance 
■ 6. Periodic meetings with involved faculty 'are required of CEO staff 
members, and will be recorded. 

4 

> 

7. Periodic meetings between the student and his assigned CEO staff 
wili be recorded. 

8. Periodic retes tiag tor klstudervts in the CEO program will be done and 
. recorded, and fed back to appropriate persons within the University- 



counselors, faculty, etc 
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B. Follow~Up Procedure: A '.>ad every semester, each student who 
has requested and received the services of the CEO will be contacted 
and interviewed. At' this point, it will be decided, by the student 
and the ^interviewer , whether or not the student needs additional assis- 
tance. If he does, his file would be updated and his schedule arranged 
for the following semester. If he does not need further assistance, 
his file would be classified as inactive unt;-il the end of the following 
semester when a routine check would be run on his progress. 

C. Advisory Committee: The establishment of an active advisory committee 
is necessary to coordinate the University's activities with the CEO 
programs and the students* needs and e:?pec tat ions. Members of this 
committee will make recommendations to the CEO staff on the development 
of needs and the identification^ of students. The advisory committee 
should consist of the Associate Vice-President for Academic Affairs, 
^he appropriate representatives- from the Admissions Office, the Records 
Office, Academic Advising, Testing Services, the Counseling Center, 

and the various academic departments. In addition, the CEO Director 

would sit on this committee and serve as official liaison person \for the 

\ 

CEO to the University. A minority student affairs representative and 

\ 

two CEO students should also sit on this committee, iwhich should meet monthly 
D: Evaluation Strategy: 

1. The University Testing Services will administer a program of pre- and 
post-t;esting to all first-year CEO studepts to measure the students' 
acquisition of' basic acndemic skills. * 

2. The maintenance of a 2.0 GPA will be considered an indicator c success* 
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3. Students who are not yet qualified to" enter a specific course in 
their curriculu^a will be prepared by the CEO to do so. Credit for 
the course will be an' indicator of success. 

4. Average grades of CEO students >will be compared with average grades 
of the non^CEO students in the^sarae courses and programs • » 

5. Survey questionnaires and statistical data will be designed and 
participants will be asked to respond to them anonymously. The 
CEO programs will be considered successful if the overall rating, 
by two-thirds of the participants, is positive. 

.6.' ^fnen evaluation during the year indicates that services should be 
modified, appropriate actions will be taken with the University to. 
change the program accordingly. 
7. A report by the CEO Advisory Committee will summarize impressions of 
.members of the committee. Its judgraeat that the program has been a 
success will indicate success. » n 

'8. A program analysis by the University's research'^andNevaluation unit 
will look at such aspects as organizational structure, population to 
be served, personnel expertise and availability, program goals , ^ 
objectives, methodology, and budget.- This will be done twice during 
' the academic year. 
^. A comprehensive report will be prepared at the end of the fiscal 
year, evaluating activities during that year. It will include sum- 

i 

maries of data collected and conclusions about the, .success of the 
program. , 
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CHAPTER IV ' . 

Summary and Recommendations 

Information from a variety o:^ sources seems to indicate that a wide 

range of postsecondary-level students, not just thos^ traditionally classi- 

c 

fled as "disadvantaged," are experiencing difficulties in coping with a 
rigorous college curriculum/ 

Institutions which have successfully implemented open access programs, 
which have resulted in the admission of many students who^'do not possess a 
traditional "college prep" background increasingly recognize a he^vy 
responsibTlity to adjust their programs to address the unique personal and 
academic problems of. these "new students," The increased number of older 
persons returning to school who have been out of the academic mainstream for 
some time, and the higher proportion of part-time persons who cannot devote 
full time consideration to college study further accentuates the need for^ 
innovative academic support services. 

At present, no mechanism exists^ to* fully assess the scope and extent 
of the difficulties of such students. Thus, there is considerable variance 
in the level of commitment on the ilart of faculties, administrators ,^ college 
boards' and State officers in assisting students , once enrolled, in gaining 
full benefit from their college experiences. However, a wide variety of 
, existing and planned programs have. been developed to assist students in 
their academic^ problems and some of these •have been summarized in Chapter ,11 
of this report. These efforts have met with varying degrees of success, 

according to the project reports, 

* /■* 

/ 
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A number of st:udies. nave also been cited wlii?ch .ident,ify variables than 
have impact on the programs and services for students. These include scudies 
of the importance of attitude and other desirable characteristics of faculty 
and models for measuring the effectiveness of programs. 

Chapter III provides examples of the kinds of suppprt services which can 
be provided^ using a model developed at a specific institution. This model 
iniiludes the reference to referral, assessment of the needs' of the student^ 
specific services to be provided and fol|Low-up services* An assessment 
mechanism to measure program ef fec^tiveness is an integral part of the process. 

Recommendations 

From the perspective of the State Board of Education, it appears that a 
number of specific s tegs are in order: ' 

1. As one of the major difficulties in this area is the assessment 
of the scope and extent of the problem, staff of the Departinent 

of Education shall endeavpr*\o work cooperatively with institutions, 
groups and other agencies in identifying areas of student academic 
deficiencies. Further, information regarding institutions which 
operate successful programs or services should be disseminated 
.throughout the academic community and to the Legislature and Execu- 
tive Office. / 

2. The Legislature should be requested to consider in the institutional 
appropriation process the need for support services such as those 
discussed in this paper.. 

» 

3. The State Board of Education should suppprt the development of sev- 
eral model centers for ^'Educational Opportunity" at various types of 

0 
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Michigan postsecondary institutions, which would provide for the 
functions of referral, needs assessment, remedial academic support 
and tutorial sefA;^ices and follow-up. Such projects should, include' 
a rigorous evaluation and provide for a means 'of implementing 
similar programs at other institutions if the mechanisms prove 
successful. Included in the design would be <an indication of 
financial support needed for such a project, which would be 
presented to the Executive Office and the Legislature. 
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